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A Christian Journal of Opinion 


The Changing United Nations 


The United Nations General Assembly, erro- 
neously regarded by many as a kind of world super- 
government, is being presented with problems that 
will strain its capacities to the breaking point. No 
one at this moment would dare predict the result 
of the current session. 

One reason for the crisis in the United Nations 
is the plethora of new nations that have recently 
been admitted and will be admitted to the organi- 
zation. Their admission has come to be a kind of 
birth certificate. But many of them are scarcely 
able to sustain their unity and stability, and can 
hardly be expected to take a creative part in the 
councils of the nations. On the other hand, some 
new nations—i.e., Ceylon and Tunisia, which of- 
fered a compromise resolution in the Security 
Council on the Congo crisis—play a moderating 
role in the power struggle. 

It is significant that many, perhaps most, of the 
new nations do not want to be committed; and 
neutralism is the most popular stance of the Asian 
and African world. The late Mr. Dulles would 
have been surprised at this development. We must 
adjust ourselves to the fact that though the new 
nations would like to escape the status of satellites 
of the Russian empire, they rightly regard democ- 
racy as practiced in the West as beyond their com- 
petence. 

The decision of Premier Khrushchev to use the 
United Nations as a sounding board for his dis- 
armament proposals reveals the potential advantage 
for the Russians of this neutralism. For not only 
was Mr. Khrushchev able to summon all his satel- 
lites and the distinguished neutralists, Nehru, Nas- 
ser and Tito, to the Assembly to give it the sem- 


blance of a meeting of heads of states, but he will 
also be able to make his disarmament proposals 
seem genuine contributions to the desire of all na- 
tions—the relaxation of international tensions. 

The fact that nuclear disarmament requires hard 
bargaining by experts and will not be successful 
until both the Russians and we propose more real- 
istic alternatives than either the Russian scheme 
of “total disarmament” or our policy of “foolproof 
inspection,” will not be generally appreciated by 
the novitiates in the councils of the nations. The 
fact that the Russian Premier proposes to use the 
General Assembly as a forum for disarmament 
proposals reveals that though he has a responsible 
attitude on the nuclear danger vis a vis China, he 
is not responsible in his quest for propaganda ad- 
vantage in the United Nations. 

The General Assembly will meet with the im- 
portant Congo problem still unsolved. The superb 
statesmanship of the Secretary General, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold, has prevented the Congo confusion from 
wrecking the United Nations. It has also prevented 
Russian establishment of a Communist foothold in 
Africa. 

In this tragic situation, caused by the fact that 
the hapless Belgians set untutored tribesmen adrift 
before they could govern themselves, the Russians 
backed the irresponsible Lumumba. This was prob- 
ably a serious mistake; and they have suffered the 
first serious setback in months of triumph. How- 
ever, the Congo crisis changes hourly and this judg- 
ment may be premature. At any rate, the Rus- 
sians have been checkmated for the moment. 

The Congo will probably have an uneasy order 
under a military dictatorship. But the whole crisis 
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proves that if the great powers are not united, the 
United Nations cannot act effectively. In this case 
it has acted creatively only through the great skill 
of its Secretary General. 

The crisis in the United Nations represents a 
crisis in an emerging world community in which 
new nations are being born, a community which 
is harassed by a Cold War between powerful na- 
tions, and which lives under the Damocles Sword 
of a possible nuclear catastrophe. 

Nothing that will be said in the General Assem- 
bly (and, incidentally, not much that will be said 
in our Presidential campaign) will go to the root 
of the world crisis. We can only hope that no catas- 
trophe will occur during the interregnum of our 
campaign and that effective bargaining will begin 
when the campaign is over. The United Nations is 
a useful instrument of world diplomacy. But it 
must become clear to us all that it is not a world 
super-government, even potentially. 

The depth of our problem has not been plumbed. 
We can only hope that catastrophe will be avoided 
until a chastened world community—particularly 
the two imperial nations, Russia and America— 
will drastically undertake a serious discussion of 
the nuclear danger. R. N. 


LATIN AMERICA’S REBELLION 
AGAINST POVERTY 


MERICAN foreign policy—in August at San 

Jose, Costa Rica and in September at Bogota, 
Colombia—turned a corner in response to the basic 
needs of our friends to the South. 

At San Jose, Secretary of State Christian Herter 
reasserted the time-honored Monroe Doctrine and 
warned the assembled Foreign Ministers: ‘Any 
Communist regime established in any one of the 
American republics would . . . constitute foreign 
intervention in the Americas.” In Bogota, Under- 
Secretary of State Douglas Dillon called for “a far- 
reaching attack on the poverty, ignorance and lack 
of social justice which . . . still oppresses so many 
of our fellow citizens in Latin America.” The two 
policies—national and international resistance to 
foreign intervention, and social and economic as- 
sistance—reflect the dual crisis threatening the 
states of the Western Hemisphere. 

The first crisis stems from the increased tempo 
of Soviet efforts to extend Communist influence to 
Africa and Latin America. The breakdown of Sum- 
mit talks, the rise of Soviet power and influence 


coupled with a proportionate decline in America’s 
position and the deterioration of Cuban-American 
relations have together prompted Soviet initiative. 
Observers sense a spirit of buoyant self-confidence 
on Khrushchey’s part that reflects a belief he has 
“the United States on the run.” Communist propa- 
ganda has been accelerated and threats of rockets 
from the East and open intervention express a new 
boldness that was absent when Soviet expansion- 
ism was being contained in Europe. 

Under the present circumstances our leaders are 
wise to declare that it is high time for the United 
States in cooperation with the institutions and 
procedures of the Organization of American States 
to make clear our common position. At the same 
time, we must provide leadership in strengthening 
national and regional resources to meet the chal- 
lenge as we did in Europe. 

At this point, our task is complicated by the 
dual nature of the crisis. Latin America is threat- 
ened externally by Communist intervention and in- 
ternally by social revolution. The governments of 
the Americas must find a way of dealing with a 
revolutionary movement that cannot be isolated 
within the island of Cuba. Most of the existing 
Latin American regimes share our concern with 
Communist encroachment, but, in the words of the 
President of Colombia, Dr. Alberto Lleras Camar- 
go, they also face “the awesome condition of anxie- 
ty and frustration . . . embodied in the under- 
development of the great majority of . . . [Latin 
American] nations.” 

The rebellion against poverty sets limits to the 
life and conduct of nearly every one of the pres- 
ent governments. Following the meeting at San 
Jose, such friendly nations as Mexico felt con- 
strained, even while accepting claims against Cuba, 
to announce their dedication to social change and 
economic development because of the strong cur- 
rents of national opinion that equate today’s revo- 
lution with the Mexican revolution forty years 
ago. No government, including that of the United 
States, that presents the image of a counter-revo- 
lutionary force is likely to win or maintain sup- 
port in South America. 

Thus, the United States and the countries of 
Latin America were compelled to link strategic 
policies with social and technical aid of major 
proportions. A plan and not a series of discon- 
nected projects will be called for, and areas that 
until recently were reserved for national programs 
must be considered for regional and international 
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action. The Inter-American Development Bank 
was established to make available new types of 
credit better suited to national needs. Operation 
Pan America initiated in 1958 by President Kubit- 
schek of Brazil will have available greater resources 
for the speeding up of economic development. 

Nations will increasingly be encouraged to ex- 
pand internal rates of savings through effective 
monetary and fiscal policies while means of re- 
ducing unemployment and exploiting scientific and 
technological progress are to be developed more 
fully. Yet, increased production, better roads and 
factories, and improvement of the terms of trade 
will not in themselves suffice. In Secretary Dillon’s 
carefully chosen words, the root of the problem 
lies in bringing “fresh hope to the less privileged 
people who make up such a large proportion of 
the population.” To meet this need he urged at- 
tention to social as well as economic development, 
replacing “a hovel with a home,” better use of 
agricultural land, modernized credit institutions 
and improved community and educational facili- 
ties. The Act of Bogota, adopted on September 11, 
1960, gives form to these programs and objectives. 

President Eisenhower and Congress have author- 
ized $500 million to implement these proposals. 
Only someone devoid of political intelligence can 
fail to see the influence of national self-interest 
in this action, and Cuban dictator Castro must un- 
doubtedly take credit for alerting us to the gravity 
of the rebellion against poverty. Yet the blending 
of enlightened and selfish purposes should by now 
be something men and nations can take in stride. 
After all, the Marshall Plan, which President Lleras 
Camargo described as “the grandest demonstration 
of faith in the destiny of humanity,” would prob- 
ably have been impossible but for the catalytic ef- 
fect of the Soviet challenge to the West. 


Moreover, in Latin America as in Europe, there 
are common interests on which to build merging 
separate national interests. The test will come in 
the degree that these mutual goals are institution- 
alized and realized. Policymakers and technicians 
as they labor at their task, which is necessarily 
long and difficult, can well look back to the words 
of one distinguished Colombian statesman: “This 
must be a high operation of reciprocal confidence 
in a great common destiny and an act of faith, on 
our part and yours, in the political, economic and 
social principles that we share.” This and not 
counter-revolution or mere resistance to commu- 
nism seems the one hope of meeting the rebellion 


against poverty. KW.T 
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A MORATORIUM ON CRITICISM? 


S IT PROPER to criticize American policy when 
| such criticism may be interpreted by others as 
a sign of division or weakness? 

This question is not new. It came to the fore 
in 1958 during public debate over Quemoy. It came 
to the fore again with the U-2 incident. It rises 
now in Mr. Nixon’s proposal that for the remainder 
of the campaign we banish public criticism of 
the United States that might diminish our stature 
in the eyes of our enemies. 


As Mr. Nixon put it: “We have responsibility 
in a voiding resort to statements which tend to 
divide America and which tend to dispararge 
America and . .. encourage Chairman Khrushchev 
and his fellow-dictators to believe that this nation 

. is weak of will, is indecisive, is unsure and 
hesitant to use her vast power... .” 

To give the rest of the world a picture of the 
United States as clear-eyed on issues of foreign 
policy is certainly an appealing notion. The only 
question is whether such a picture really conforms 
to the facts. That we are clear-eyed on our ultimate 
objectives can perhaps be assumed. But we are by 
no means so clear-eyed on the way in which to 
achieve these objectives—which is presumably what 
the campaign is all about. To suggest that Mr. 
Kennedy cease criticism of American foreign pol- 
icy, or even that this policy does not always stand 
in need of criticism, is to eliminate from public 
discussion the issue that above all others needs 
discussion. For Mr. Kennedy to engage in irre- 
sponsible criticism would indeed be divisive. But 
what he feels to be responsible criticism will fre- 
quently be interpreted by his political opponents 
as sniping. 

This issue however, is broader than the cam- 
paign. It concerns the very meaning of democracy. 
To suppress criticism of American policy in order 
to impress “Chairman Khrushchev and his fellow- 
dictators” makes lamentably plain that they, not 
we, are calling the shots. It will be a sad day when 
Mr. K. can exercise implicit veto power over 
American political debate. 


More important is a recognition that the right 
of dissent and the duty of self-criticism are built-in 
components of the democratic process. The notion 
that a country should not be self-critical is ap- 
propriate only on the other side of the Iron Curtain. 

Fully as serious is the implication that it is 
appropriate in a democracy to substitute propa- 
ganda for facts. If America is, in fact, “indecisive,” 





“unsure” and “hesitant,” we betray a fundamental 
flaw in our national character if we do not admit 
it; and we indicate that we are more interested in 
creating an impression than in getting at the 
truth. 


We need not fear self-criticism. What we must 
fear is the fear of self-criticism. If self-criticism 
disappears, Russia will never need to destroy us. 
For we will have destroyed ourselves. 


R.M.B. 





Freedom and Authority in Roman Catholicism 


HATEVER ELSE may be said about Ca- 
W tholicism and the Presidency, no one is now 
likely to predict its disappearance as an issue in 
the coming election. Yet Senator Kennedy, most 
will agree, has done all that is possible to reas- 
sure the doubtful and the skeptical. His solemn 
pledge, repeated many times, that he would tol- 
erate no ecclesiastical pressure or direction in ful- 
filling his oath of office is as much as he or any- 
one in his position could do. 

But if no doubt lingers about Sen. Kennedy’s 
intention to be independent, considerable doubt 
seems to remain about the theoretical legitimacy 
for a Catholic, of the kind of pledge he has made. 
The assumption, for instance, of the recent state- 
ment issued by the “National Conference of Citi- 
zens for Religious Freedom” is that good inten- 
tions would not suffice in the face of (inevitably) 
strong pressure from the Catholic hierarchy. How 
could they suffice when, according to the statement, 
“his church insists that he is duty-bound to admit 
to its direction”? This particular doubt was appar- 
ently justified by the celebrated L’Osservatore Ro- 
mano editorial of May 19th, “Firm Points.” Among 
other things the editorial asserted the duty of the 
laity to show a “dutiful discipline” when the bish- 
ops speak out about political matters that “touch 
the altar.” 

Yet Sen. Kennedy simply shrugged off the edi- 
torial and repeated his pledge. Nor was he alone. 
To a man, the American Catholic commentators 
on the editorial denied its relevancy or application 
to Sen. Kennedy or to the American situation and 
seriously questioned the firmness of the points 
themselves. 

Still, as so often happens, reassurances and clari- 
fication about a specific incident do comparatively 
little to illuminate permanent principles. This in- 
cident had a familiar, almost classic, air about it: 


Mr. Callahan Is Teaching Fellow in Roman Catholic Studies at 
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the severe Roman statement of obscure authority, 
a shocked and irritated American Catholic reac- 
tion, a hasty clarification in Rome, and a spate of 
diocesan editorials drawing numerous “necessary 
distinctions.” In the end, naturally, few were much 
the wiser about Roman Catholic teaching on the 
matters in question and still less about the nature 
of Roman Catholic authority. 

In fact, the whole discussion occasioned by Sen- 
ator Kennedy’s candidacy has done little to clarify: 
(a) the sources of Catholic teaching, (b) the nature 
of hierarchical authority over the layman, or (c) 
the relationship of practice to principle. What has 
been revealed, particularly in the area of Church 
and State, is that American Catholics are them- 
selves divided on the theoretical significance of spe- 
cific teachings in the past, but are united in be- 
lieving that they are as free as any other American 
in supporting the Constitution. By now, however, 
I think many American Catholics (and European 
Catholics in similar situations) are aware that their 
assertion of loyalty and the pledges of their bish- 
ops do appear to fly in the face of much that was 
once taken as the doctrine of the Church. Even 
though the Catholic does feel that there is much 
that theoretically supports his traditional Ameri- 
can practice, he is aware that there are still gaps 
in Catholic theology and unresolved doctrinal dis- 
putes. If we Catholics have succeeded in making 
clear that, say, the Spanish Church is not norma- 
tive for Catholicism, we have not succeeded in mak- 
ing clear what is. 

The practical harm (though accidental) done by 
this uncertainty, by these doctrinal lacunae, by 
these internal Catholic debates, is greater than it 
ought to be and customarily is. It is understand- 
ably difficult for the non-Catholic to know which 
Catholic spokesmen he can trust in such a situa- 
tion. And no perceptive Catholic can fail to be 
aware of the inherent difficulty of attempting to 
prove that his good intentions are supported by 
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Catholic doctrine when some other Catholic may 
attack his understanding of the doctrine. 

For the Catholic himself, nevertheless, it is usual- 
ly of no great moment that other Catholics will 
disagree with him or even attack him. More pain- 
ful is the fact that many non-Catholics are apt to 
see these disputes not as empirical evidence of 
Catholic diversity and freedom but as evidence 
that one side or another in any dispute can be as- 
sumed to be heterodox; and that all one need do 
to determine which is to skim through ancient or 
recent encyclicals, allocutions or diocesan editor- 
ials, tally sheet in hand, looking for passages that 
agree or disagree with the disputed propositions. 
The Catholic too does this—but not entirely and 
not in such literal fashion. 


No Precise Guide 


Now it would be extremely useful if the Catho- 
lic could present a neat, detailed guide to the struc- 
ture and nature of Church authority. With such 
a guide it might be possible to resolve some of the 
misunderstandings that arise concerning the free- 
dom of the Catholic or the value to be assigned 
a specific statement by Pope or bishop. But there 
is no such precise guide, nor is there ever likely 
to be one. Even to wish there were one would, I 
think, betray a fundamental misunderstanding of 
Church authority as the Catholic sees it. 

There are, to be sure, numerous descriptions of 
the teaching and disciplinary authority of the 
Church and the hierarchy couched in general lan- 
guage to be found in Catholic manuals of eccle- 
siology. It is certainly true, for instance, that every 
Catholic is bound to accept the teaching of the 
Church as declared by the popes and councils. It 
is equally true that the Catholic is bound to re- 
spect the direction and guidance of his bishop in 
matters of faith and morals. Yet having said this 
(or anything of like abstractness), one has not said 
anything very helpful for dealing with specific 
teachings, pronouncements or directives. 

First of all, given a specific statement there will 
be the problem of determining the kind of assent 
it requires. All teachings are not equally binding, 
all pronouncements are not equally solemn; some 
will require simple obedience while others will re- 
quire internal assent to their truth as well. What 
is true of papal statements holds good even more 
strongly of episcopal statements. 

Secondly, there will often be some question about 
the meaning of the statement, especially in those 
instances in which it must be harmonized with 
other statements on the same subject. With respect 
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to meaning, it will always be necessary to deter- 
mine the circumstances under which it was uttered, 
the persons to whom it was addressed and all that 


might be called the “literary form” of the state- 
ment. 


Thirdly, if the utterance has some potential bear- 
ing on conduct, there will be questions about the 
prudential implications. It is a rare statement, pro- 
nouncement or teaching that does not occasion 
discussion and analysis on all three levels and often 
enough a plethora of different interpretations. 

One may, if so inclined, look upon distinctions 
of this kind as the rankest kind of legalism and 
the freedom they permit as more illusory than real. 
For the Catholic they loom large and are unavoid- 
able, since the individual Catholic and the Church 
exist in the most diverse cultures and traditions. 
The Church expects that the individual Catholic 
will make the necessary distinctions and that there 
will be honest and legitimate differences from na- 
tion to nation and from individual to individual. 
Given this situation and this expectation it is ex- 
tremely difficult to deduce from any abstract defi- 
nition of Catholic authority the specific weight of 
a given papal or episcopal statement. This is not 
to say that Catholics do not attempt such deduc- 
tions; quite evidently we do. It is still never an 
easy matter and differing deductions are the cause 
of some of the sharpest theological debates. 


Without multiplying the formal complexities and 
ambiguities of Catholic authority any further, | 
think I have said enough to indicate why the Cath- 
olic invariably finds it difficult to state to what 
exactly he is bound. What I have said should also 
indicate why, on occasion, the Catholic can differ 
so sharply from the non-Catholic about the mean- 
ing of the Church’s teaching. The very nature and 
practice of Catholic authority pressupose that the 
individual has a conscience, a mind and a free 
will, and that it is his obligation to respect them. 
In no instance may the Catholic violate his con- 
science. In every instance he must think and make 
a personal decision. Precisely these requirements 
—in the eyes of the Catholic—distinguish the sys- 
tem of Catholic authority from that of either a 
military system or a totalitarian government. This 
is not to say that the Catholic who holds a minor- 
ity opinion on some matter or other will avoid 
unpopularity or attack; it is to say that one can 
never judge either the Catholic or his position on 
that basis alone or infer only from the number 
who support his position whether such a position 
is compatible with Catholic doctrine. 





Now if it is not a simple matter to provide the 
non-Catholic with the key to Catholic authority 
(for the Catholic himself possesses no single key), 
it is possible to suggest an indirect way of reach- 
ing some viable conclusions about specific issues 
and specific pronouncements. That way is simply 
this: that one observe the decision-making process 
of Catholics themselves and of regional or national 
Catholic communities. 

To do this, the following kinds of questions are 
helpful. (1) How does a Catholic determine what 
the teaching of the Church is? (2) How does a 
specific Catholic community decide to what it is 
bound and to what it is not bound? (3) How does 
a Catholic whose views have been attacked by other 
Catholics decide whether his position is a tenable 
or legitimate one to hold? What these questions 
have in common is that they assume that one good 
way to determine what Catholic doctrines consist 
of is by asking what Catholics take them to be and 
to mean. Proceeding in this fashion, a fairly rough 
but accurate answer can be given to these ques- 
tions. 


No “Official Catholic Policy" 


Catholics are likely to be guided quite as much 
by what they take to be the behavior and attitude 
of the Church as they see it around them as they 
are by formally stated teachings and pronounce- 
ments. This means that Catholics, when confronted 
by what looks to be an authoritative statement or 
command, will under normal circumstances clarify 
any doubts by looking to the local consensus of 
opinion for the interpretation of the teaching as 
well as its status. Now this way of resolving doubts 
can be misleading at times, and it is always con- 
ceivable that a local consensus may be at odds with 
the universal teaching of the Church. Many South- 
ern Catholics were apparently, until recently, un- 
der the impression that the Church approved of 
racial discrimination. Only repeated condemnations 
by numerous Southern bishops, reproof from the 
Holy Office, and a look at the national Catholic 
consensus were able (one hopes!) to convince them 
of their mistake. Yet even allowing for confusion 
and error over a small area, the possibility of such 
error over a large area becomes very unlikely. 

In any event, there is no way more appropriate 
for a Catholic to learn the meaning and import 
of a purported doctrine than by questioning those 
entrusted with the task of teaching and instruct- 
ing: the bishops, priests and theologians. The lay- 
man, in looking to the bishops in particular for 
clarification, will be guided as much by silence as 


by positive statements. If the bishops have not spe- 
cifically condemned a position held by prominent 
Catholics (assuming they are aware that some Cath- 
olics do hold the position) the presumption on the 
part of the Catholic is that they are free to hold 
the view even though they may know the bishops 
do not personally agree with the position. Put an- 
other way, a consensus of Catholic opinion is gen- 
erally the best way to determine what Catholics 
take the Church to teach and demand of them. 
But a tolerant silence on the part of the hierarchy 
is, normally, good evidence that a Catholic is free 
to hold a minority position. 

For just that reason nothing is quite so mis- 
leading as the common expression “official Cath- 
olic position.” And the mistake is simply com- 
pounded when particular Catholics (including Pres- 
idential candidates) or groups of Catholics are sum- 
marily dismissed as genuine Catholics solely on 
the grounds that other Catholics have attacked 
them or that they represent a minority viewpoint. 
The mistake borders on the incredible when it is 
suggested that the entire American hierarchy has 
repudiated the teaching of the Church by pledging 
to support now and in the future the separation 
of Church and State and the maintenance of re- 
ligious toleration. 

So far then, in a very rough fashion, I have in- 
dicated how the Catholic himself will make deci- 
sions about the teaching of the Church and the 
extent and limits of the freedom permitted him. 
The Catholic response to the L’Osservatore Ro- 
mano editorial does, I think, offer a pertinent il- 
lustration of some of the suggested approaches. 

Without laboring the obvious fact that this paper 
is not a teaching organ of the Church, the real 
question is not whether that statement can be taken 
as “authoritative” or not. Its form and place pre- 
clude such a possibility. Rather, the real question 
is simply whether the view expressed in the edi- 
torial is a reasonably accurate summary of Cath- 
olic teaching that can be found expressed more 
definitely and precisely elsewhere. Now by the 
method I have suggested, the general Catholic re- 
sponse to and interpretation of the editorial will 
be a major test by which the Catholic will decide 
whether the viewpoint stated there is the teaching 
of the Church. What was the response? 

From all sides, the response was one of dismay, 
anger and embarrassment. With varying degrees of 
vehemence, the comments that appeared in Eu- 
ropean and American periodicals were those of 


(Continued on page 140) 
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Expanding the 
Church Year—! 





BAT Los 
ST. HERETICUS 





A few of the 365 days of the year have not yet 
been given official ecclesiastical designation. This 
is a grievous oversight which I propose, from time 
to time, to remedy. We need more feast days, holy 
days and saints days, so that the liturgical concerns 
of contemporary Christians can be given their due. 


World series time is a convenient time to ap- 
propriate the pagan rites of the ball field, simply 
by recognizing them for what they are—the most 
profoundly religious gestures in the whole of Amer- 
ican culture. This part of the church year could 
therefore be officially designated as The Feast of 
St. Hank and St. Mickey (Hankmickmas Day), or 
even unofficially as The Veneration of Aaron’s 
Mantle. 

The feast is celebrated in the afternoon, in a 
long service lasting from about 2-5 p.m., although 
evening services have received increasing liturgical 
sanction. Worship takes place in a large and airy 
sanctuary specially designed for the occasion, in 
which the worshippers sit in pews surrounding 
the priests and high priests. The archaic custom 
of pew rents is still observed, and there seems lit- 
tle likelihood that it will be replaced by volun- 
tary offerings. 

Those who actually conduct the service are the 
priests and high priests. The priests wear vestments 
of white or light gray, a hat being required of 
each priest if his actions are to be counted as valid 
ones. The priests are further distinguishable by 
their employment of ecclesiastical language: refer- 
ences to deity are uttered during the spiritual ex- 
ercises. The high priests have ultimate power over 
the activities of the priests; they can say to any 
one of the priests, “Go!” and he goeth—right out 
of the sanctuary. They are garbed in a way more 
traditionally associated with ecclesiastical life, 
wearing black vestments. Their ecclesiastical vocab- 
ulary is limited to a few monosyllabic utterances 
(“strike!” “ball!” “out!” “safe!” etc.) but these are 
coupled with certain cultic gestures (such as the 
hands outspread, palms down, or the up-jerked 
thumb) which render their meaning plain to all 
the worshippers. 


The lay worshippers come appropriately clad for 
the cultic rites, usually minus coat and tie. They 
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do not actually participate in the worship itself, 
although they share vicariously in all that the 
priests do. Laymen must be particularly careful not 
to overstep their appointed bounds. Should a lay 
worshipper, for example, venture into the green- 
carpeted portion of the sanctuary, he will be re- 
moved from the premises by a verger, or if nec- 
essary a group of vergers, appropriately clad in 
black, and wearing the ancient symbol of author- 
ity, the holster. 


Certain cultic rites are reserved for laymen, how- 
ever, which add immeasurably to the “meaningful- 
ness” of the service. For one thing, they experience 
a real sense of koinonia with other leather-lunged 
Americans, participating in chants reserved for the 
lay worshippers (“Kill the umpire,” “We want a 
hit,” etc.), and eating and drinking together. A 
special point is made at all services, in fact, of 
offering the worshippers frequent opportunity to 
partake of the good gifts of creation, especially 
those derived from malt and hops. There is a di- 
rectly observable ratio between the frequency of 
libation and the increase in communal participa- 
tion. 


But the most important cultic practice is the one 
of exercising the traditional lay prerogative of “the 
right of private judgment.” This involves active 
disagreement with the ruling of one or more of the 
high priests. Since the laymen are convinced that 
they occupy vantage points of observation far su- 
perior to those of the high priests themselves, it 
is only natural that they should correct the bizarre 
decisions that the high priests make. The decisions 
of the high priests are “irreformable” (even if not 
necessarily “‘infallible’), but no layman will admit 
this. He indicates allegiance to the doctrine of “the 
priesthood of all believers’; acknowledgement of a 
priestly hierarchy is vociferously disavowed, even 
though the high priests always have the last word. 


The worshipper does not leave his religion in 
the sanctuary. He leaves, on the contrary, moti- 
vated by high ethical concern, recognizing the im- 
portance of implementing his faith. He says, with 
a look of dedication and resolve in his eyes, “Next 
time we'll murder the bums.” 
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In our October 17 issue—our Special Elec- 
tion Issue—we will present the positions of 
the parties as stated by two outstanding 
United States Senators: Kenneth B. Keating 
of New York for the Republican Party, and 
Eugene J. McCarthy of Minnesota for the 
Democratic Party. In addition, Professor John 
A. Vieg will write on the contemporary po- 
litical scene. 

Extra copies of the issue will be available 
for study groups or for general distribution 
if ordered soon—at 10¢ per copy for ten or 
more. 
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(Continued from page 138) 

strong reservation. All accepted the general prin- 
ciple expressed in the editorial, that “it is absurd 
to split the conscience into one part which is that 
of the believer and one which is that of the citi- 
zen.” But few accepted all of the concrete impli- 
cations that the editorial drew from the general 
principle. 

Noteworthy, however, was the fact that the com- 
mentators were themselves vague and imprecise 
about exactly which implications they could not 
accept as consonant with their understanding of 
Catholic teaching. Instead of specifically denying 
specific points, most chose to center their complaint 
on the carelessness of the wording of the editorial 
and its failure to emphasize the freedom of the 
Catholic in political and civic life. Most objected 
also to the failure of the writer to take account 
of the effect of the editorial outside Italy. 





Facing Protestant-Roman Catholic 

Tensions 
is already in its second printing based on 
large pre-publication orders. Scheduled for 
publication on October 12 by Association 
Press, this volume grows out of the frank and 
open dialogue between leading Roman Cath- 
olic and Protestant thinkers that has been 
carried on in the pages of this journal. At 
this time when newspaper headlines are a 
constant reminder of these tensions, this book 
encourages realistic thinking and _ positive 
action. 

Edited by Wayne H. Cowan, the compila- 
tion includes articles by John C. Bennett, 
Gustave Weigel, S.J., Henry P. Van Dusen, 
William Clancy and Thomas F. O'Dea. Fur- 
ther comments and proposals are offered by 
Paul Blanshard, Robert MacAfee Brown, 
Mer. Francis J. Lally, C. Stanley Lowell, F. 
Ernest Johnson, Daniel J. Callahan, and 
others. 

Available immediately in paper and cloth- 
bound editions for 50¢ and $2.50 respectively. 
subscribers are invited to order copies for 
themselves and interested friends from this 
office. 
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Now as useful as it is to know that most Cath- 
olics objected to the editorial and denied its im- 
portance or accuracy, one could hardly say that 
the responses were very informative about the basic 
issues raised by the editorial. If the editorial was, 
at some critical points, wrong about Catholic teach- 
ing, what is the correct teaching? The consensus, 
for all its vagueness, revealed that few think Cath- 
olic teaching requires the kind of “dutiful dis- 
cipline” the editorial claimed. No less escapable 
is the conclusion that no one was willing to claim 
the Catholic can simply ignore the hierarchy in 
public and civic life. This may seem a very meager 
conclusion, if not nebulous and evasive. I submit 
it is neither in one important sense. 


That sense is this. Implicit in my description of 
Catholic authority is the assumption that, insofar 
as it can be called a system, it is a system that 
strives to balance legitimate claims on the part of 
the Church and inherent human rights. The non- 
Catholic will doubtless see the scale as unevenly 
weighted. In practice it sometimes is. Yet what the 
consensus sketched above shows is a recognition of 
the necessity and validity of such a balance. Speci- 
fically, it shows that the Catholic does not believe 
the Church requires anything of him which would 
deprive him of his freedom as a citizen or person. 


Al 
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